Social Relationships.  A number of kinds of social relationships are important
in defining the social context of learning.  In terms of teacher-student
relationships, McPartland points out that elementary schools tend to be
"pupil-oriented" while secondary schools tend to be "subject-oriented".  The
middle school movement is viewed as an attempt to preserve something of the
pupil oriententation of elementary schools while also helping the young
adolescent move toward autonomy and self-direction.

Teacher-to-teacher relationships are also important.  Innovations like team
teaching and differentiated staffing change the nature of these relationships
considerably.  How these changes influence student learning is still not well
understood.

Finally, the learning environment is influenced by the number and kinds of peer
groups that form among students.

"Which students an individual associates with may have a
powerful effect on personal development.  How many peer
groups and close friends an individual is attached to may
determine how influential any particular circle of friends
may be.  The overlaps among a student's associates in class,
in extracurricular activities, and outside of school may
also influence peer group effects,..much more needs to be
learned about how to coordinate the forces of the peer group
to help students achieve academic and developmental goals"
(McPartland).

ACCESS TO AND USE OF EXTERNAL RESOURCES

For many purposes, external resources might be better considered as inputs or
context variables, but they are considered here for convenience and because in
some ways they act as process variables.  For example, a number of writers
express interest in the availability and use of non-school educational resources
such as pre-achool programs (Hilliard, Thomas), extended care programs
(Moser/Lutherans), after-hours schools (Murnane), volunteers (Hawley), museums
and off-campus learning (NSBA), tutoring (Hilliard), etc. Consideration of these
resources draws attention to the fact that students learn in both school and
non-school environments and that one cannot fully understand the contribution of
schools to learning without accounting for these other influences.

Coleman gives the most detailed attention to the role of the family and
community.  He believes that school effectiveness is greatly influenced by the
presence or absence of strong and supportive family and community environments.
He proposes obtaining data on the social structure and its relation to the
school, including measures of family characteristics, the school's relation to
the family, community organization, and the school's relation to the community.

Thomas also notes the importance of parental involvement, values, and
familiarity with their children's schools.  Both Thomas and Coleman call for
surveys of parents.

35ns might be  feasible  (Plisko).
